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THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 
BY REV. THOS, HILL, WALTHAM, MASS. 


(Continued from the June Number.) 


In order to make any valuable improvement in common school educa- 
tion, we must begin at the beginning, and lead the scholars upward by 
the path of nature. The labor of learning to read must be dispensed 
with, and by means of phonotype the task of learning to read be reduced 
to the pleasant sport of a few months. The stultifying process of learn- 
ing to spell must, if retained at all, be made a diversion by rendering 
phonetic print so familiar that the ordinary spelling will be remembered 
for its comicality. The intense labor of arithmetic must be postponed 
until the child has learned all the principal facts of number, from playing 
with beans, and the labor will no longer be intense. Geometry must be 
introduced by blocks and diagrams, and addressed to the imagination 
before it appeals to the reason. Botany and zoology must be begun in the 
earliest years by pointing out the weeds and insects, and showing the in- 
teresting points in each creature. By thus beginning aright the child 
will find the subsequent path easy. But the child who has al- 
ready attained the age of fourteeu without any knowledge of nature, or 
geometry, without any training of the senses to exact observation or of 
the imagination to precise conception, must not expect to find his path 
easy. 

The mode of teaching each study must also be adapted to the design of the 
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whole course. Each study must be begun by presenting its facts to the 
senses or the imagination, and the order of presentation be determined 
by the importance and obviousness of the facts. Then the principles of 
the science must be presented. But the distinguishing mark of teach- 
ing on this mode must be its thoroughness and exactness. Let the 
fact be apprehended with precision. ‘This is the most important aim, 
lying at the foundation of all education ;—teach to observe accurately, 
and to repeat the observation until the precise fact is fixed in the memory. 
The observation should, if possible, include all the sensikle qualities. 
The second great aim is to produce, in imagination, vivid and definite im- 
ages of things defined or described in words. The third great aim is to 
unfold principles in suck way as to make them facts to the pupil. When 
a child observes accurately the principal facts of a science, and remembers 
them; conceives clearly its hypotheses; and understands thoroughly its 
leading or fundamental principles; that child has not learned that science 
superficially, It has taken him but a few months to gain this knowledge, 
—and the amount of it is small; but the question of superficiality or 
thoroughness is not a question of quantity, but of quality. Inaccurate 
observation, imperfect conception, erroneous principles, these are the 
proofs of a superficial knowledge. But the accurate observer, clearly ap- 
prehending and understanding what he sees, is thorough as far as he has 
gone, even from the beginning. And if a proper selection of facts, hy- 
potheses, and principles, be made when beginning a course of instruc- 
tion, in any study, it requires but a moderate time to impart a valuable 
general acquaintance with any science; not a vague recollection of a mul- 
titudinous array of particular facts, but a definite conception of the scope 
and spirit of the science. Ordinary text books cannot, in general, be de- 
pended upon to give such views. They are not prepared with reference 
to a broad scheme of education, and they comprise in themselves material 
for the instruction of older as well as younger scholars. Even those text- 
books which are arranged in series, err by making the whole series too dif- 
fuse, and lacking in clearness. Of all the multitudinous text-books 
which, in a long service on a school-committee, we have examined, we 
have only seen four or five that were of the highest order of excellence; 
and even of those some of the best are misused,—put in a high school 
when they belong in a primary, or in a primary when they belong ina 
high school. The book for the primary school should present facts and 
rules judiciously selected and carefully expressed,—the book for the high 
school should present principles; selecting the broadest, most compre- 
hensive principles, and putting them if possible into a form in which they 
will be directly applicable to use. The highest use, however, of all learn- 
is to fill the pupil with a deeper sense of the power, wisdom, and love of 
God, to lead him to a more perfect consecration to the service of God;— 
and what is commonly called practical is only valuable when used in that 
service. The five great branches of the hierarchy lead to theology, and 
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theology to religion. The will is the highest faculty, and its highest 
function is to control the spirit to the service of the Highest, to the 
pursuit of the beautiful, the good, and the true; finding the highest 
beauty in virtue, the highest goodness in consecration to the service of 
God’s creatures, the highest truth in the knowledge of Him and of our 
relations to Him. 

But to return to superficiality, to which our scheme of education may 
lead those who but partially adopt it, we say that accuracy in laying the 
foundations, accuracy in apprehending the principal facts, accuracy in 
comprehending fundamental principles, is the true measure of thorough- 
ness, and the true preparation for forming an extensive acquaintance with 
special facts and subordinate principles. Without this thoroughness of 
foundation the so-called thorough acquaintance of the specialist is of very 
little value; it amounts only to intellectual lumber. The child’s powers 
are to be developed in due proportion, and he is to be furnished with the 
most useful knowledge that he can obtain at his age. Neither of these 
ends is obtained in our ordinary schooling, in which Spelling and Arith- 
metic, and Statistical Geography occupy the child for four or five years, 
and he nevertheless leaves school without ever having been led to observe 
the relation between p, b, f, v, w, or to note whether wh or hw comes 
nearer to the initial sound of such a word as when; he leaves school with- 
out knowing that every number is either prime or the product of certain 
primes; without knowing how many great coast lines are arcs of great 
circles tangent to the polar circles, or having a clear idea what physical 
fact in nature is represented by those polar circles. 


Our remarks have thus far had almost exclusive reference to simple in- 
tellectual education. Let it not be supposed that we ignore other branch- 
es of instruction. A child is a spirit, whose will manifests itself through 
a body under the guidance of reason, and at the impulse of passion. 
Tere are, then, four kinds of education which he needs,—an education of 
the body, an education of the heart, an education of the intellect, and an 
education of the will. These four departments of culture must proceed 
together harmoniously, and will do so easily according to our scheme of 
intellectual education. The body must be cared for, by giving the child 
abundance of out-door cheerful exercise. At home the parents must also 
provide suitable food and clothing. The special organs subservient to 
the mind should receive also the teacher’s care. The susceptibility of the 
senses to external impressions differs by nature, but the differences of this 
susceptibility are usually marked by the still greater differences produced 
by culture, in the ability to interpret those impressions. Careless observ- 
ers of the blind have reported them as having marvelous sensitiveness in 
the organs of touch and of hearing; but the marvelousness is not in 
their sensitiveness, but in the accuracy of judgment, acquired by habit, 
concerning the bearing of faint impressions through those senses. The 
accuracy of our judgment upon sensations may always be improved by a 
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culture similar to that imposed by nature upon those deprived of part of 
their organs of sensation. 

The present paper has been chiefly occupied with a sketch of the true 
order of studies in intellectual education. The three other parts of a 
child’s training are equally important, and each opens a wide field of in- 
vestigation and discussion. 

Physical education must give the child, as far as hereditary weakness of 
constitution, or unavoidable accidents of position, allow, a healthy, vigor- 
ous, strong body, with quick and accurate senses. 

Intellectual education must develop the child’s power of thought and 
give him a clear understanding (as far as it is permitted to our capacity), 
of his relation to the world, and to his Maker. This education is to 
be conducted with reference to the order of succession in the great 
hierarchy of Science, as we have explained at length in the present 
article. 

Moral culture must develop in the child, as far as native gifts will al- 
low, pure tastes, a cheerful and affectionate temper, a loving, confiding 
heart, a tender conscience. This culture is, in general, to be effected not 
only by precept but by example, and by treatment;—showing to the 
child the temper you expect from it in return, and leading it at least to 
do those things which a good heart would prompt a wise and good 
man to do. 

Religious culture is the development of the will. It begins, therefore, 
so soon as the child is taught to apply itself either to study or to work. 
The necessity for labor is the first serious demand upon the will, and de- 
velops that power which most nobly manifests itself when the young man, 
on arriving at mature life, devotes himself with unwavering earnestness 
to serving God and God’s children in that mode in which he judges he 
can serve them most effectually; forgetting all purely selfish aims, and 
counting not eyen his life dear to him if he can finish the work which has 
been given him to do.—American Journal of Education. 











LEAVES FROM A TEACHER’S PORTFOLIO. 


These soft, balmy summer days are bringing back the old smile to the 
children’s faces, as they engage with unutterable delight in their childish 
sport. To-day as I entered the school-yard I thought I never saw a finer 
sight. Three hundred children, their eyes sparkling and their countenan- 
ces all aglow with pleasure—some throwing their grace-hoops, others 
bounding balls, and away in one corner the little ones circling in the never- 
to-be-forgotten childish play of “ring round the rosy”—how my heart ex- 
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exulted in the thought that mine was the task to assist in guiding this 
youthful host. Then came a sadder thought—Am I fitted for this great 
mission? Am I acting my part with the great band of this State, who 
are so nobly striving to forward the cause of education? May not the 
name of Wisconsin be flung proudly to the breeze, and recorded on the 
archives of our educational history, as striving to form a perfect educa- 
tional system, not like the “Academic” groves, sacred oaly to the few, 
but free to all. 

Most of our towns and villages have good school buildings, many of 
them fitted up in fine style, bespeaking the enterprise of the people. The 
prairies are dotted with school-houses, some on the open prairie around 
which the sunlight falls in floods of golden beauty, others half concealed 
by the openings. These buildings are filled with immortal minds to be 
trained for the active duties of life—as Longfellow beautifully expresses it, 


“Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal? 

Dust thou art, to dust returneth, 
Was not written of the soul.” 


Do our teachers realize this fact? How many of them teach for the 
mere pittance which it affords, forgetting that with them rest the talent, 
the enterprise, the glory of our beautiful Republic. 

We have heard it suggested that “free schools’ were removing the old 
landmarks of society—taking away the walls of aristocracy—placing the 
masses on an equality. This is what we desire—let every person formed 
in the “Image of his Creator” shine forth in his proper light and think 
you there will be aristocracy in the great hereafter ? Will a child be 
placed one side because he hath not been clad in silken robes? I tell 
you, nay ! 

Teachers are not free from the severest discipline. Theirs is not al- 
ways a happy life; dark hours will come, and they wish they were not 
obliged to teach, and sigh perhaps for their far off homes. Such thoughts 
will never avail; gird on the helmet and manfully brave the battle. 

We remember very well the first time we entered a public school. Our 
ideas of schools were taken by surprise. Bitter, bitter were the tears 
shed at the end of our first day’s task. We couldn’t see the propriety of 
so many rough boys and noisy girls. A few months brought us to see 
the beauty of the system. We rejoice now to have our name enrolled 
among its firm supporters, and believe this to be only the foreshadowing 
of the light and beauty that will dawn upon our vision, when the great 
heart of the nation beats in unison, in opening a way for one and all to 
enter the arena and contest for the “Laurel Wreath.” 

Bexoirt, 1859. AS. 
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EXTRACT 


FROM THE REPORT OF A COUNTRY TOWN SUPERINTENDENT, DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE CITIZENS, IN TOWN MEETING ASSEMBLED, APRIL, 1859, 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH A BY-LAW OF THE TOWN. 


We have in our midst, some men of wealth, who, having no children of 
their own to educate, are averse to being taxed for the education of others’, 
but legislative action, in our State, has designated but one method of sup- 
plying the deficiency of the public fund for the support of free schools, 
and that is, by the indiscriminate taxation of property. The merits or 
demerits of this system it is not now our province to discuss, but while 
this enactment remains upon the pages of our statutes, it would be no 
less than gross injustice that the many should be deprived of the bene- 
fits of the free school system, because of the unwillingness of the few to 
submit to taxation. Although it may result in a temporary inconvenience 
to respond to the necessary taxation, yet, to those who have at heart the 
welfare of the succeeding generation and of their country, the beneficial 
results, far in the future, will prove an adequate compensation. This is 
but a single point in the subject, but one on which pages might be written. 
Education is made by the State a public fountain, at which all nay drink. 
It does not consist in merely learning to read from the class book, to write 
and to cypher, but in learning to think and reason correctly and indepen- 
dently, to develope inherent abilities, and in learning our duty to our fel- 
low men and to our country. It isa substitute for penal statutes, pris- 
ons, alms-houses, and all the expensive machinery of law, and thus re- 
duces the expenses of government in a direct ratio to the intelligence of 
the masses, since statistics prove that a large majority of criminal delin- 
quents are found among those who are groveling in ignorance. Property 
is charged with the maintenance of government, and whatever tends to 
lessen the expenses of government should receive our support. Not only 
the rights of men of wealth, but the State itself is better preserved and 
respected, by the general diffusion of intelligence among the masses, for 
by them are the laws made, and by them should be understood how 
to do it intelligently. No one can foretell which mind in the whole num- 
ber will become a public benefactor, if drawn out by proper training 
and instruction. Many eminent authors, statesmen and divines, and 
other leading minds, have emanated from charity schools. Man is, in a 
great degree, the creature of education—educated either for vice or virtue. 
Perhaps some within hearing of my voice can recall to memory the family 
of some wretched inebriate, grown up in ignorance,—the pest of the 
neighborhood—robbing gardens, orchards, melon-patches, and poultry 
yards, till at length grown bold by age and impunity, for some crime 
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EXTRACT. 7 
of greater daring, they find themselves immured within the walls of a 
prison. Who would not prefer to educate them, rather than suffer their 
depredations, or pay the expense of their prosecution, to say nothing 
of the immoral influence on society. In contrast, how brightly shines 
the character of that devoted, but unfortunate mother, contending against 
poverty and all discouraging circumstances, persevering in educating the 
family, and training them in such a manner as to become intelligent and 
useful members of community, through the influence of the free school 
system. Shall we grudgingly bestow a few dollars in such cases? An 
intelligent people add greatly to the aggregate wealth of the community. 
We are not educating a generation of youth to do the work of America 
as she is to-day, but as she will be twenty, thirty or forty years hence, 
when her population and importance may be doubled. Intelligence is the 
guaranty of our influence. It is not mere majorities that rule,—power 
in our country is in the ballot-box; yet there are three hundred and sixty- 
four days in the year in which people do not vote—except for local pur- 
poses—and these days may be improved by men of intelligence, in mould- 
ing the sentiments of voters, either for good or evil. The press, and the 
schoolmaster, armed with his primer, may be deemed the most important 
defences of a free people, and, under their protection, we may bid defiance 
to misrule and domestic factions, or to the machinations of foreign poten- 
tates, or the military array of the most powerful monarch of the globe. 

Owing to the financial embarrassment, under which we are laboring, 
either real or imaginary, and the prospect of a diminished pro rata pub- 
lic fund, some individuals have suggested the propriety of shortening the 
school terms, or of employing teachers at low salaries, but we consider it 
doubtful economy to retrench in the necessary school expenditure; better 
to retrench in some domestic expenditures,—to dispense with some arti- 
cle of luxury, perhaps equally pernicious and useless. If retrenchment 
must be made, let us continue good schools till the funds are exhausted, 
and close, rather than resort to a cheap school in order to lengthen time. 
By attempting to save a few dollars, we may misspend the whole. 

In several districts have been found two parties, either already existing 
or almost imperceptibly growing up, which if not acting in open hostility, 
harbor an under-current of ill-feeling, casting a slur upon the party in 
power, or upon the school, for no other reason than because the teacher 
is employed by the opposite party. Nothing can be more detrimental to 
the interests of the whole district than such party distinctions. By a re- 
cent law, which took effect less than a year since, we are required to elect 
the members of the board for a term of three years, and it becomes us to 
elect those who have a direct interest in the welfare of the school, and 
who to that end will labor harmoniously together. One hostile member 
may nearly neutralize the labors of his associates, particularly if that 
member be the clerk. In conducting examinations of teachers, thorough- 
ness has been aimed at, without severity, with the intention of granting 
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certificates to none but those who acquitted themselves with credit. But 
it not unfrequently occurs that a good scholar may prove but an indiffer- 
ent teacher,—failing either in a faculty to impart instruction and interest 
pupils, or in government and discipline. It cannot be expected in a mere 
examination of scholarship that such deficiencies can always be discover- 
ed, and no superintendent can justly be held responsible for dereliction of 
duty in such cases. 

Again, it is frequently expected of a teacher to be competent to teach 
some of the higher branches, particularly the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, and the absence of such qualifications causes the patrons to ques- 
tion the propriety of his having been licensed; but no clause can be found 
in the school act requiring a teacher to submit to an examination in any 
but the common English branches to entitle him to a certificate; when 
competency in any of the higher branches is required—which often should 
be—we would recommend that teachers be employed by special contract 
with such understanding, specifying what branches they are expected to 
teach, and requiring a certificate of corresponding qualifications, which 
would obviate all difficulties. 

Teachers, too, not unfrequently have their grounds of complaint which, 
to do them justice, require a patient hearing. One ground is tardiness 
of pupils, and the consequent interruption of exercises, the evil effects of 
which are too well understood by every reasonable individual to require 
comment. In one school of thirty-five scholars, visited during the winter, 
fifteen answered “tardy,” at roll call, and we were informed that it was 
no uncommon occurrence. The remedy for such deliquencies devolves 
more upon the parents than upon the teachers. 

Frequent absence of pupils is another cause of complaint. The im- 
portance of punctual and continued attendance, from the commencement 
to the close of each term, cannot be too highly estimated. The loss 
of a single day bears unfavorably upon the character and progress of 
the scholar, and has consequently an unfavorable influence upon the 
whole school. Parents should not only concur with the teacher in the 
remedy, but assume the burden of the task themselves, granting leave of 
absence only upon extraordinary occasions. Where the school is vacated 
on Saturdays, as is practiced in many districts, and should be in more, 
ample time is afforded for the performance of such domestic duties as 
should be required of the pupils at home, without encroaching upon the 
other five days of the week.—(7Z'o be Continued.) 





MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Ir it be my peculiar province in avery day life to wash dishes, sweep 
rooms or make beds, and if with a willing, cheerful heart I perform those 
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duties well, at and in their proper time, then to those by whom I am sur- 
rounded, I teach a moral lesson. If, instead, it be my duty to impart instruc- 
tion in Arithmetic, Grammar, or Reading, and I faithfully, prayerfully, 
and properly perform this duty, when I devote thirty minutes to any one 
of these, I am, in one sense, imparting moral instruction. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime,” 


The time has come when there are few found so reckless as to take upon 
themselves the responsibilities of a teacher of children or youth, without 
first carefully considering the question, how am I best to advance the 
moral, as well as intellectual interests of my pupils, and at the same time 
do no violence either to the letter or spirit of the business contract between 
myself and my employers? If some person should pay me a dollar a 
week to wash dishes in his kitchen, and if, instead of fulfilling my part of 
the contract, I choose to spend my time in reading to my fellow laborers 
Christ’s sermon on the mount, although the reading, in itself, may be very 
laudable, and although I am reading the best moral lesson ever yet spoken 
or written, I am defrauding my employers, and of course am doing wrong. 
We are doubtful of the propriety of setting apart time, during school 
hours, in a public or common school, to moral instruction; and yet no 
teacher can have the right to let slip an cpportunity to impress upon the 
minds of his pupils, an appreciation of their moral obligations. Half an 
hour every forenoon may, with profit, be devoted to instraction in Arith- 
metic, but by a fearless and careful adherence to truthfulness yourself, 
by never failing to reprove any deviation from it on the part of your pupils, 
and when the opportunity occurs, by some happy illustration of its beauty, 
and the ugliness and deformity of its opposite, you can do more to instill 
into the minds of your pupils a love for the one and an abhorrence of the 
other, and more towards making them practically truthful, than you can 
do towards making them mathematicians in a whole year. We were once 
present in a school when a contest arose between the teacher and one of 
his pupils, respecting the correctness of a mathematical exercise. Im- 
proper language was used, or, at least, disrespectful language, but at length 
the teacher said : 

“Very well, you may sit; you are right.” 

‘“Why did you talk so then ?” demanded the pupil. 

‘Oh, I wished to see if you would stand by your own opinions,” was 
answered. 

A moment after the exercises closed, and the teacher left. ‘‘ He did not 
know he was right until he looked in the book,” said one. ‘*I would have 
told the truth,” said another, and such like remarks followed each other 
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during the teacher’s absence. I have heard that same teacher lecture his 
scholars upon truthfulness and other virtues, but how powerless had he 
rendered himself. Ah! me. In those few moments he had given a lesson 
in immorality which will never be forgotten. How easily might he have 
shown the dignity of morality, and how easily might he have given a life- 
Jong lesson in fearless truthfulness by frankly saying, ‘‘ I beg your pardon, 
I was wrong.” 

Opportunities are never wanting to speak a word for Truth, Humanity, 
Patience, Forgiveness, Faith and Honesty. If Willie loses his marble and 
Charley finds and appropriates it, tell the school the story of little Susan, 
who, though in great want and most sorely tempted, could not rest until 
she had returned the dollar bill accidentally given her. An incident in 
the life of Christ, or of any good man, woman or child, may serve to 
illustrate the opposite of almost any sin, and at the same time waken a 
spirit of emulation in the right direction. Let us first make our lives 
practical illustrations of what we teach, and then no where than in the 
school room is it more true that “a word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” E. L. B. 





CHRIST AND THE LITTLE ONES. 





BY JULIA GILL. 


_— 


“THE Master has come over Jordan,” 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day— 
“He is healing the people who throng Him 
With a touch of his finger, they say. 


And now I shall carry the children, 
Little Rachel, and Samuel, and John, 

And the youngest, the baby Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon.” 


The father looked at her kindly, 

But he shook his head and smiled; 
“Now, who but a doting mother 

Would think of a thought so wild? 
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his If the children were troubled with demons, 
he Or dying with fever, ’twere well— 
son Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Ave Like many in Israel.” 
ife- 
on, “ Now, do not hinder me, Nathan— 
I feel such a burden of care; 
ty, If I carry it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. 
nd 
an, ° . 
til If He lay His hand on the children, 
a My heart will be lighter, I know, 
t For a blessing forever and ever, 
te) ‘ 
Will follow them as they go.” 
1a 
es , 
So over the hills of Jordan, 
he Along by the vine-rows green, 
of With Esther asleep on her bosom, 


And Rachel her brothers between, 


*Mong the people who hung on His teaching, 
Or waited His touch and His word, 

Through the rout of proud Pharisees listening, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 


“Now, why shouldst thou hinder the Master,” 
Said Peter, ‘with children like these? 
See’st not how, from morning till evening, 

He teacheth and healeth disease? 


Then Christ said—‘ Forbid not the children, 
Permit thera to come unto me !” 

And He took in His arms little Esther, 
And Rachel He set on His knee. 


nd the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth care above, 
As He laid His hand on the brothers, 
And blessed them with tenderest love.—Litile Pilgrim. 





The ground of all our false reasoning is that we seldom look any farther 


than on one side of the question. 
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THE INGENUOUS BOY. 


“TELL us a story, father, this evening, do.” 

Mary made this request on behalf of herself and her, two brothers— 
Henry, who was twelve years old, and Andrew, who was only seven; her 
own age being about midway between theirs. 

“Well what shall it be, a made-up story, or a true one?” 

““Oh, a true one, if you please, we like those the best.” 

‘“‘ But if I tell you a true story, it may not be very wonderful, nor near 
so marvelous as something I could make up; perhaps you will not think 
it interesting.” 

**Oh, I know we shall, we always do.” 

“‘ Well, then as you have chosen a true story I will give you one that I 
know was all true. I was aschool master once, and twenty years ago 
this winter, I was teaching a large school in Michigan. As I was passing 
around the school-room one morning, I saw a notch that had been newly 
cut in the desk, just before William O——. I pointed to it and asked: 

“‘ William, do you know who did that ?” 

“Yes, sir, I did it,” he very frankly replied. 

“Did you not know thatit was against the rales of the school to whittle 
the desks or the seats ?” 

*Yeaetr,” 

*‘ Don’t you think the rule a good one ?”’ 

Vea air,” 

“JT suppose you must punish me, sir,” he said, looking very much 
troubled. 

Now William was about ten years old, was one of my best scholars, a 
very bright and generally obedient boy. He did not own a pocket knife, 
but had that morning borrowed one at home, and the temptation to try it 
on the new desk before him had proved too much for him. But his frank- 
ness in confessing his fault and condemning himself, added to his general 
good character, made me wish, if possible, to avoid punishing him. Yet 
how could I avoid it without appearing partial to William? The schvol- 
house was a new one, and I was anxious to leave it in good order at the 
end of the term. I turned the matter over a momentin my mind and then 
said to him: 

“William, I can’t bear to think of punishing you, for you are one of 
my best boys. But whatcanIdo? If I let you go uapunished, how can 
Tenforce therule? And if that rule is disregarded we shall have a sorry- 
looking school-house when spring comes.” 

“T know it will be so sir,” said he, looking more disconsolate. 
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“But is there no way that I can let you go and still save the desks ?” 

“T don’t think there is, sir.” 

“ You may lay aside your books and think about it for a while, and see 
if you cannot contrive some way, and I also will see if I cannot find 
one.” 

I turned away and engaged in other duties for some time, and then came 
back to him. 

“‘ Well, William, have you thought of any plan to save the necessity of 
that punishment ?”’ 

* No sir, I cannot see how you can do anything else with me?” 

‘“‘ Well, I have devised a plan which may possibly succeed. The boys 
are now to take their recess; and if, while you are out with them, you can 
induce them to pledge their word and honor that they will not whittle the 
seats or desks if you are not punished, I can let you go.” 

William seemed very little encouraged by this proposition. He evi- 
dently doubted whether the boys would give such a pledge. I stated the 
plan in presence of them all, and then gave them their recess. As I after- 
wards learned, William had not the courage to ask anybody for the pledge, 
but one of the older boys gathered them all around him and made a stump 
speech in William’s behalf. ‘ Boys” said he, “we don’t any of us want 
to see Will whipped, and we can prevent it by just giving our word and 
Lonor that we won’t whittle the school house. Now what do we want to 
whittle the school-house for? I’d rather have a good smooth desk before 
me than one all cut up, and so had any of you. Besides we ought to have 
some pride in keeping the house decent as well as the master. In giving 
this pledge we only promise not to do what we ought not to do 
any way.” 

“Tf we don’t give it, Will must be whipped, and then if we crt the 
desks we shall be whipped with bim. For my part, I am for giving the 
pledge with all my heart—who votes aye? He then put it to vote; and 
every one shouted “aye.” 

William came in with the cloud gone from his face, and said that the 
boys had all given the pledge. Others confirmed this report, so I dis- 
missed him to his seat, and I was as glad as he at the success of the plan. 

“ But father,” interrupted Mary, “did the boys keep their promise?” 

“Yes, that they did, like real men of honor, I did not have to speak 
again on the subject during the whole winter, and in the spring you could 
not find on the desks beside that one notch, anything worse than pin 
srratches, 

“T guess,” said Henry, “they obeyed the rule better than if you had 
whipped William for breaking it.” 

‘Yes, I have no doubt they did; but what do you think made them?” 
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“T guess,” said Mary, “It was because they thought more about the 
rule, and saw how good and reasonable it was.” 

“And I guess,” said little Andrew, “that they loved you more when they 
found out that you didn’t want to whip them.” 

“T think, also, said Henry, “they felt glad to have you trust thein like 
men, as you did when you asked William to get from them a pledge on 
their honor.”—Maine Spectator. 





A DEVELOPMENT QF THE FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS OF 
GRAMMAR; 


BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO BECKER’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
ies Daak< 


Translated and Modified for the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





RELATIONS OF NOTIONS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

$ 11.— The relation of notions to one another are either. 

A, Relations of notions of activity, eg., to bloom, to bark, to 
notions of a being, ¢.g., tree, dog; or 

ZB. Relations of notions of being, ¢.g., wine, tree, to notions of an ae- 
tivity, eg., to drink, to bloom. 

a. The relation of an activity to a being is: 

(a). A predicative relation, it the activity of the being is predicated at 
the moment of speaking, and the notions are by the relations joined in 
one thought. (§ 2.) 

£x.—The tree blooms. The dog barks. The tree is large. 

(4). Itis an attributive relation, it the general-notion of a being is 
specialized (reduced to a sub-class, or individual) by the activity. (§ 4.) 
The notions are by this relation joined in one notion, and that the notion 
ot a being. We call the activity reterred in this way to the being, an at- 
tribute (an activity already ascribed or attributed to it.) 

Ex.—The blooming tree. The barking dog. The large tree. 


Remark.—tIn the predicative relation a thought, e. g., the tree blooms, represents itself 
as an actof the speaker. (§2.) 1n the attributive relation is represented not an act of the 
speaker—a thought—but a notion which has been formed by such an act, 


The predicative relation is expressed in part by the inflection of the re- 
“~~ * “=I and in part by the form word ¢ be. 
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B. The relation of a being to an activity is called an ohjective relation, 
if the general-notion of the activity is specialized by the being. ($4.) This 
relation is either completing or adverbial (non-completing). 

I, The objective relation is completing, if the general notion of a verb 
or adjective is specialized by the object, and at the same time completed 
by it. ($5). We distinguish the following particular kinds of the com- 
pleting relation : 

(a). The notion of activity requires for its completing an object thought 
asx person. ($10). This is called the relation of the dative. 

Ev.—Obey thy fatner; I follow the leader; Your father serves the king. 

(2). The notion of activity requires for its completion an object thought 
as a thing, ($10), end this in different ways: 

1. The object is thought as a thing calling forth the activity: This is 
called the relation of the objectine genitive. 

Lu.—He is ashamed of his name ; Think of thy promise ; Hs is tired of play. 

2. The object is thought as the passive object of a transitive activity. 
($ 5). This is the relation of the accusative. 


The child drinks milk. He plants a tree. 


3. The object is thought as an effort of the activity. This is called the 
relation of the fuctitive. 


He makes his house a tavern; He has become a beggar. 


The completing relation is expressed sometimes by the injlection of the 
substantive (or pronoun); oftener by special form-words called preposi- 
tions 

Il. The objective relation is adverbial, if the general-notion of the 
verb or adjective is reduced to a special-notion, by the object, but is not 
completed by it. 

Adverbial relations include the space-relation, the time-relation, the 
causal relation, and the relation of manner. 

(a). In the space-relation we distinguish : 

1. The place (where) e.g , he stands upon the mountain ; the bird sits 
in the cage. 

2. The direction of the activity, namely: 

i. The direction whence, ¢.g., he comes from the mountain, the bird 
flies owt of the cage. 

ii. The direction whither: ¢g., he goes up the mountain, he puts the 
bird into the cage. 

With some verbs, as, to stand, to sit, to set, to lie, to lay, the spatial re- 
“ation is completing. 
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Ex.—He lays the keys upou the table. The light stands upon the table. The 
mother lays her child in the cradle. 


(0.) In the time-relation we distinguished the point of time which an- 
swers to the when, e. g. at evening, the first of May; and the duration of 
time, (how long), e. g. He works three days. He sleops eight hours. 

If another activity is so related to the predicate, that it is thought 
as cotemporary with the predicate, but not as a precise determination of 
the time of the predicate; it is called an activity joined with the 
predicate. 

E£x.—He went thence smiling. Astonished, or with astonishment he heard the 
news. He obeys in silence. He goes bare-headed. Better be poor with 
honor, than rich with shame. : 

(c.) Under the causal relation are incladed the ground and the aim of 
an activity. 

In the relation of the ground we distinguish, 

1. The effectual ground. 

Ex.—The streams are swollen by the continual storms. He has acquired a fortune 
by his activity. 

2. The possibce ground. 

Ex.—By continual storms (if the storms continue), the harvest is destroyed 
With a favorable wind, (if the wind is favorable), we cross the lake in 
an hour. 

8. The adversation ground, t.¢, the ground for the non-reality of a 
predicated activity. 

Ex,— With his great income, he has the cares of life. He goes for a walk, not- 
withstanding the rain. He has gone on a journey against his father’s 
will, 

The ground is called the real ground, if it causes anything to take place 
according to the laws of nature. 

The real ground is called the active ground, if it is thought as the actu- 
ally efficient ground, and the subject of the predicated activity is thought 
as one that suffers the effect in itself. 

Ex.—The grass is withered by the heat of the sun. The lead melts with the heat. 
He trembles with cold 

The real ground 1s called a means, if not the ground, but the subject of 
the predicated activity is thought active and actually efficient, and the 
effect is thought as one had in view by the subject. 


Ex,—He supports himself by the labor of his hands. He has deceived us by his 
Jine speeches, 


The real ground includes also the material of which any thing is made. 


Ex.—To make bread of potatoes. To make an image of clay. 
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From the real ground we distinguish the moral ground (motive) which 
determines a person to will something. 


Ex.—He wears furs on account of the cold. He retrenches on account of his chil- 
dren. 


The contemplated effect of an activity is called the aim or end. 
Ex.-—He travels for pleasure,—reads a discourse for edification. 

Not only the spatial, but the time and the causal re'ations are generally 
denoted, as in the examples cited, by those form-words which are called 
prepositions. 

(2) The relation of manner, how any thing is done, is expressed by 
special forms of notion-words, called adverbs of manner. It is also de- 
noted by prepositions. 

Ex.—He speaks loud. He labors industriously, or with industry. 


Remirks,—By manner is understood an activity which is taken up into the notion of the 
predicated activity in such a way that with this it constitutes only one notion, eg. to cry aloud 
(to scream), to go fust (to run, to hasten). Adverbs of manner are therefore commonly formed 
from adjectives. or substantives of abstract signification. Like adjectives they also commonly 
represant the notion in an antithesis, e.g. to speak loud and soft, to write well and J, to ran 
fast and slow, 





Superintendent's Department. 





OPINIONS, ETC., FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


(Continued from the March Number.) 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF OFFIOERS. 

Q. Has the County Treasurer a right to deduct fees on the appor- 
tionment which passes through his hands? 

A, The statutes give the County Treasurer the right to charge two per 
cent. on all moneys passing through his hands. Of course this includes 
all school moneys. But the County Treasurer can make no further de- 
ductions, in payment of drafts, express charges, and the like, as his fees 
must cover all such expense. 

Q. In case of an alteration of a district, when the Town Officers are 
called in to act with the Town Superintendent, can they adjourn as they 
may deem expedient ? 
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A. The Board formed as above, possesses all the rights and powers of 
a Town Superintendent, and can adjourn the hearing, which adjourned 
meeting will possess all the authority of the first. 

Q. Have the District Board full authority to select library books. 

A, They have not. This power rests entirely with the district, who 
are empowered, at a district meeting to direct, by vote, the purchase of 
such books as they see fit. In case any one person is auttorized by the 
district to prepare a list, it must be approved by the district before the 
purchase is made. 

Q. Has the Town Superintendent power to dismiss a teacher against 
the wishes of the people of the district ? 

A, The Town Superintendent can not dismiss a teacher under any 
circumstances. He can annul his certificate, which renders the contract 
void, and thus in effect dismisses the teacher. 

Q. Ifthe Town Superintendent makes an illegal decision, or performs 
an illegal action, would a District Board be justified in treating it as a 
nullity ? 

A, All decisions of the Town Superintendent are binding until re- 
versed, illegal as well as legal. An illegal decision may be set aside on ap- 
peal, but it is not void at once, and can not be treated as void until it is 
reversed. 

Q. Can the District Board aliow the use of the school-house for any 
private purpose ? 

A, They can not, except by the unanimous consent of the district. The 
Board are entrusted with the care of the school-house in the capacity of 
school officers, and not as private individuals. Consequently they have 
no power except in their corporate capacity, and have no authority to 
personally let the house for any private use. 

Q. How long do officers appointed to fill a vacancy hold office? 

A, Only until the next annua! meeticg, when the vacancies must be 
filled by election. All appointments are in their nature temporary. 

Q. Can the District Board enforce the use of any particular text- 
books ? 

A, The Board can determine what text-books are to be used in school, 
and the teacher 1s not required to hear recitations from any other. It is 
doubtful whether a refusal on the part of scholars to provide themselves 
with the adopted books, would render them liable to expulsion. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent add territory from his own town to a 
joint district, or take away territory wholly within his town from a joint 
district ? 

A, Hecan not. Itis equally an alteration whether territory is added 
cr taken away, or whether the territory is wholly within his town or not, 
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and all alterations of a joint district must be made by the concurrent ac- 
tion of the Superintendent of all the towns in part embraced in the dis- 
trict. 

Q. Has the Olerk a discretionary power to call a special meeting, or 
must he call it upon the request of five voters? 

A. The discretion rests with the people. If five voters request the 
Clerk to call the meeting, it is his duty so to do. It is not his business to 
decide upon the propriety of such a course. 

Q. Ifthe Clerk refuses to draw a warrant on the Treasurer when or- 
dered to by a vote of the district, what remedy has the district? 

A. The Board can either declare his office vacant, or order an action 
to be brought against him for malfeasance in office. In most cases the last 
course would be preferable, as it is not advisable to resort to removal ex- 
cept in extreme cases, 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF TAXES. 

@. In case a tax is duly levied, and isin the collector’s hands, when 
the district is divided, how must the tax be collected, and how paid over 
when collected? 

A, The tax thus levied must be collected the same as though no divi- 
sion had taken place, and the money tius raised must be added to the as- 
sets of the district upon a division of property. A division does not an- 
nul any acts of a district which have been wholly or partially carried 
into effect, and the state of the case at the time of the levy of the tax, 
and not at its collection, will govern. This principle will also apply in 
cases where there is no division of property. 

Compiled from the records of the Department, by 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent. 





Norick To Town SuPERInteNDENTS.—The new edition of the School 
Law is now ready for distribution. Towns will be supplied upon applica- 
tion to this Department. The Laws of 1859, amendatory to the School 
Law, will be issued immediately for the accommodation of those haviag 
the old edition. 





Branxs.—The Blanks have been sent out from tbis Department for 
the Annual Reports of District Olerks and Town Superintendents. Those 
who do not receive them by July 1st, are requested to inform this Depart- 
ment, in which event they will be immediately forwarded. 





Tue JournaL or Epvoation, sent by the State to Town Superinten- 
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dents and District Clerk, must in all cases be considered as Public Prop- 
erty, and be preserved and delivered to successors in office, or placed in 
the District Library, as the law directs, 

In no case will the State furnish numbers or volumes that have been 


lost through carelessness. 
S. H. CARPENTER, 


Assistant State Supt. of Public Instruction. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Proceedings of the Board of Normal School Regents at their meeting, June 22d, 1859. 


Board met at 5 o’clock P.M. 

Present—Hon. O. ©. Suorss, President, Hon. W. E. Smith, Messrs. 
Bean, Cooke, Chapman, Clarke, Maxon, Robbins, Cary, and Draper. 

Minutes read and approved. 

The committee appointed at the annual meeting in April, (Messrs. 
Bean, Cook, and Draper), to revise the course of study of the Normal De- 
partments, and the system of rules and regulations for their government, 
and to prepare blank forms for their annual reports, made their report 
which, with slight amendments, was adopted. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Bean and Cook, was appointed to 
report in the evering on the duties of the Agent. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock. 


8 o’CLoox. 

Board met, all the members present. 

The,committee on duties of the Agent made their report, with the fol- 
lowing Preamble and Resolutions : 

Wuereas, The Hon. Henry Barnard has heretofore signified his acceptance of the 
office of agent of this Board, tendered him at a meeting held on the 5th of Oct. last : 
—therefore 

Resolved, That he be invested as such agent with full power of supervision and 
control over such normal institutions as shall apply for a participation in the normal 
school fund. 

Resolved, That as such agent he be instructed to obtain and transmit to this Board 
full information as to the course of discipline and study in conformity with the resolu- 
tions of this Board as he may think best. 

Resolved, That as such agent, he be authorized to prepare and have printed all ne- 
cessary blanks and documents for the conduct of his examinations. 

Resolved, That as such agent, he be authorized to hold Teachers Institutes’ in vari- 
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ous parts of the State, to deliver educational addresses; and for the better discharge 
of his duties to employ, in connection with a committee of this Board, such assistants 
as may be found necessary. 

Which was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Robbins, a committee of three was appointed to confer 
with a committee of the University Regents, now in session, to fix upon a 
salary for Dr. Barnard. 

Messrs. Robbins, Cooke and Cary, were appointed said committee. 

On motion of Dr. Oooke. 

Resolved, That the Secretary and Agent be and they are hereby requested to pre- 
pare such a brief statement of requirements, etc., as they may deem necessary for 


the information of such institutions as apply for the benefit of the Normal School 
Fund. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Clark. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary be authorized to draw warrants on the 
Treasurer in favor of such assistants as may be employed by the Agent of the Board 
for such amounts as may be found due on a certificate of the Agent as to the time of 
service and expenses of the assistants. 

Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Bean, 

Resolved, That an appropriation of $250 be placed in the hands of Prof. Barnard, 
the Agent of this Board, for the purpose of defraying the contingent expenses in hold- 
ing Teachers’ Institutes. 


Adjourned to 23d at 9 o’clock. 


JUNE 23d. 
Committee appointed last evening, reported that they had had a confer- 
ence with the committee of the Regents of the University, and reported 
the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, That this Board fix the salary of Dr. Barnard as our agent of the Normal 
Schools at $1,250 be paid quarterly out of the Normal School Fund. 
Adjourned. S. Cuapmay, Sec’y. 





Franois C. Woopwortn, late editor of Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, 
died of consumption, on Sunday morning, June 5th, on board the steam- 
ship from Savannah, in which city he had been during the winter, for the 
benefit of his health. 


The Board of Education of N. Y. City have resolved by a vote of 21 to 
16 to require the reading of the Bible in all the public schools of that city. 


The voice of provocation is the voice of God calling us to the practice 
of patience.— Beecher. 
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Solution of Problem 21.—Let ABODEF be a section of the sphere 
perpendicular to the base of the cylinder, and cutting their common center 
O. Put A D=2 R=diameter of the sphere, BO 
2 a=altitude of the required cylinder, B F=2 y a 
=diameter of cylinder, and S=iis solid contents. vill es 
Then, y? 22 o=S. : ee (1.) 

y=R'—2, . rs (2.) Q 


Or combining, ‘ . - (1) and (2.) : 
Ss ee 
R—v=9 > 2 . . (3.) D 


If we increase x by z, and denote the corresponding cylinder by S’, we 

















, 


have R72 + R’z—2* — Sa'e— Ses — 8 =F - from which substracting (3), 


S’'—S§ 
and dividing by z, we get R’—82°—32z—27=" 9775 


If we put z=0, then 8’=S, and the above becomes R’—8z?=0; hence 


1 
2e=altitude of cylinder=2 ny This value of # in (2) gives 2y=2R 


2 
/2- Or thus: Differentiating (3), and observing that because S is a 
msximum, dS=0, we get R’dr—32*dx=0; or, R?—3z?=0, as above. 
A. W. Wurroom. 


os 


Solution of Problem No, 22.—Let A BO be the triangle. Place the 
perpendicular A B=z2’, then by the problem 2?—z will equal the base B CO. 
Since the area of the triangle is equal to one 4 
acre, or 160 square rods, we have the equa- | 
tion 2°(2*—«x) —160, which reduced gives 

2 
a*—a°==320, Solving this equation we find 
%=4,508 nearly. Hence, 2?=20,277 + rods 
=A B and 2?—*#=15,774+rods=B O. 
L, CAMPBELL, 
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Another Solution of Problem No, 22.—Let a=the base, and y the per- 
pendicolar. Then by the conditions of the problem a—=y— 4/y (1) and zy 
==820 square rods (2). Substituting the value of z in equation (1) in equa- 
tion (2) we have y*—y 4/y=320, which being solved, gives y=20°2814 
rods. Snbstituting this value in equation (1) we have w=15°7779 rods. 

Jas, M. Inearis. 





Solution of Problem No. 24.—Let A B O represent the cone, / its per- 
pendicular height, D the diameter of its base, and E F G@ H the required 
cylinder. Let =the height of the cone, A EF, 
y=the diameter of its base=the diameter of the 
cylinder, and h—a=the altitude of the cylinder. / 
Hence *7854 y?(h—z)=the solidity. We may now / 
find the relation between # and y by the following : 


proportion h:D::a:y. Therefore, y — Dz. 
h 





Substituting Dz for y, and omitting constant fac- eae 
h we a 
tors we have 2°(h—z)—=maximum. Placing the differential of this expres- 
sion=0, we finda—3h. Hence h—a—th=the altitude of the cylinder, 
and y=}D=its diameter. L. CaMpBELL. 





Solution of Problem No. 26.—The position of the bearing pole will not 
be varied by supposing the whole weight to be at the timber’s center of 
gravity; which, by the conditions given, is at the center of magnitude. 
Let athe length of the timber. Since C is to support half as much as 
the bearing pole, C’s distance from the center of gravity must—by the 
principle of the lever—be twice as great as that of the bearing pole; but 
C’s distance=}A; hence the pole’s distance} A from the center; or, t 
the length of the stick from the end opposite O. — A. W. Wuiroom. 





Solution of Problem No. 27.—Let R=the radius of the cone, and # the 

altimde. Then we have 2: R::4:3. Hence R=3;(1). Also, OR 
o Re 

7(@’+R’)+0 R?:7 3:2: 1:80. Hence /(2@*+R*)+R: BF :: 1: 80. 

Hence 80 4/(27+R*)+80R—%. Substituting the value of R given in 

equation (1) and reducing we have 927°—43207—=921,600. Hence z—640, 

and R=480. Jas. M. Inearts, 








[We have received from Mr. Ingalls an answer to Mr. Whitcom’s com- 
munication in the Mathematical department of the last Number, but must 
postnone it for want of room. Wehave a number ‘of problems on hand, 
which will appear in due time.—Eb. | 
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Corrxction.—The following typographical errors occur in Mr. Ingalls’ solution 
of problem No. 6, in the June Number: “Fifteenth line from the bottom, for 
C Fb, read c #0; eighth line from bottom, the sign between ds and dt with~ 
in the parenthesis should be + instead of —; fifth line from bottom, for ds 
read s.” 





Gditorial Mliscellany. 





DISAPPOINTMENT.—When the June Number was issued, we thought that ar- 
rangements were perfected by which we should be enabled to present the first 
Number of Vol. 4 in a new dress, but alas for human calculations in this age of 
dispatch! After waiting and writing, and waiting and telegraphing, and waiting 
again till near the close of the month, we were obliged to set up the Journal with 
the same old type, and to borrow cover paper at the last moment, having failed 
in every attempt to procure the kind we wished. ‘We regret this very much, as 
we had set our heart on getting out a beautiful specimen number this month; but 
we must “learn to labor and to wait” another month, 





THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

A special meeting of the Board of Regents was held in the Capitol on the 22d 
ult. Communications were made to the Board by Chancellor Barnard and sev- 
eral of the Professors in relation to special matters of interest to the University. 

The following resolution was reported by Mr. Tenney, from a special busi- 
ness committee and adopted, to-wit : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee are hereby authorized to make arrange- 
ments with the Board of Education of the city of Madison, for the accommodation 
and instruction of students of the University in the Normal and Preparatory De- 
partments, with the pupils of the Public High School in the same studies, provided 
such arrangements do not diminish the advantages of the University students, and do 
not impose any additional expense on the University. 

A resolution was also reported from the same committee, and adopted, 
for establishing a Polytechnic School in the University. 

Dr. Davip B. Rew of the University of Edinburgh, was 
fill the chair thus established, at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

The salary of the Chancellor was fixed at $1,750 per annum, which with the 
sum allowed him by the Normal Regents as their agent ($1,250), makes $3000. 
The new Chancellor has been cordially received by every one connected with 
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the University, and it seems to be acknowledged by all that its prospects were 
never more encouraging. As agent of the Nermal Board, Dr. Barnard is prepar- 
ing a plan of operations calculated to embrace all the agencies which can be made 
to subserve his purposes in advancing the educational interests of the State. 
That he will meet with a hearty co-operation on the part of all our people, is not 
to be doubted, and we look with confidence for valuable improvements and great 
progress in the right direction as the result of his large experience and devotion 
to the good work. 





WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION WILL BE HELD AT MADISON, COMMENCING ON TUESDAY, JULY 26ru, 1859, 


AT 8 O'CLOCK P.M. 

The Executive Committee have called the meeting one week earlier than usual, that they 
might thereby secure the attendance of Henry Barnard, LL.D., whose prospective relations to 
the teachers of the State, as Agent of the Board of Normal School Regents, render it especially 
desirable that he should moet them at their annual gathering. Dr. Barnard will be inaugur- 
ated Chancellor of the State University on Wednesday—Commencement Day—and a part of 
his inaugural discourse will, by invitation, be especially addressed to the teachers of the State. 

The opening address will be given by the President, A. Pickett, of Horicon. 

A complete programme can not now be given, but it is expected that besides those which 
may not be definitely announced, addresses will be made as foliows: 

“Upon the Method of Governing a School so as to Secure Moral Development”—By Prof. E. 
P Lark, Principal of the 2d Ward High School in Milwaukee. 

“Upon Mental Davelopment; How Secured”—By E. C ,Jounson, Principal of the High School 
in Fond du Las. 

“Upon Religious Instruction in Common Schools”—By Rev. M. P. Kinney, of Racine. 

“Upon Physical Geography”—By Prof. E. Danrexs, of Waukesha. 

‘Report upon the Revision of the School Law’—By Rev. J. B, Prant, of Sheboygan. 

“Essay”—By Miss E, L. Brssevt, of Hartford. 

On Thursday Evening there will be a Social Gathering at the City Hall, where, as we are au- 
thorized to state, the citizens of Madison will be happy to meet the teschers and strangers from 
abroad. 

The annual election of officers will occur on Frilay Morning, 

Madison offers a cordial welcome to the Association, extending her hospitality to all who may 
attend, and it is hoped that there will be a large representation of teachers and friends of edu- 
cation from all parts of the State, as we feel warranted in assuring them that all reasonable ef- 
forts will be made to secure an interesting and profitable session, 

The usual arrangements have been made with most of the R.R. Companies in the State, to 
Re'urn Free, those who receive the necessary certificate of attendance from the Secretary of 
the Asssociation. 

JAS. W. STRONG, Secretary. A, PICKETT, President. 

Mapison, W1s., July 1st, 1859. 


GLOBES! GLOBES! 


The reputation of the Franklin Globes has already outrun the necessity for description. 
The manufacturers have recently added to their list a splendid thirty inch Terrestrial Globe, 
the largest ever made in this country. The Franklin Globe Manual is designed to facilitate 
the study of the Globes, and includes a description of the various terrestrial and celestial phe- 
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mena, problems on the Globes, elements of astronomy, the planets, and laws of planetary mo- 
tion. We are convineed that the study of geography, with the use of the globe, under & judici- 
ous teacher, would be greatly simplified, and instead of general notions, the pupil would obtain 
accurate knowledge. The illustrative designs in this work are finely conceived and well exe- 
cuted, We beg leave, here, to make a suggestion to teachers and school officers, A pair of ten 
inch globes will cost 22 dollars, The Terrestrial Globe can be had for 11 dollars. The cost ofa 
common school geography is about 1 dollar, Let twenty-two scholars (or their parents for 
them) pay one dollar each,and procure a pair of globes, or half'a dollar each for tho terrestrial 
and let the teacher, if not already read up in the use of the globes, review this manual careful- 
ly, and we will venture that three months experience will satisfy the most incredulous of the 
value of our suggestion.—New York Teacher. 


NATIONAL TeEAcHERS’ AssoctaTion.—The Second Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association, wlll be held in Washington, D. C., on the Second 
Wednesday, the 10th of August next, commencing at 9 o’clock, A.M. 

At this meeting, Lectures are expected from the following gentlemen, viz.: 

Introductory Address by the President, Andrew J. Rickoff, of Ohio, Cincinnati 

Lecture by Elbridge Smith, of New England. 

Lecture by J. N. McJilton, of Maryland, 

Lecture by James Love, of Missouri. 

Lecture by Mr. , of the South West. 

Several Essays and Reports are expected from gentlemen of different sections 
of the country. 





The order of exercises will be announced at the meeting. Measures have been 
taken to make this the largest, most interesting, and influential educational meet- 
ing that has ever been held in the country. A large number of the most distin- 
guished educators, representing every department of instruction, are expected to 
be present and participate in the deliberations of the meeting. 

It is proposed, in order to the fullest discussion of such subjects as miy be pre~ 
sented for consideration, that the Association divide itself into Sections, after the 
manner of the “Scientific Association,” and thus afford time for freedom of debate 
and mature action on all subjects presented. This arrangement will afford the 
members an opportunity to engage in such Sections as have under consideration 
questions in which they are particularly interested. 

It is expected that papers embracing the several departments of instruction, 
from the Primary School to the College and University, will be presented. 

The Local Committee, at Washington, the chairman of which is Prof. Z. Rich- 
ards, is actively engaged in making preparation for the meeting. Gratuitous en- 
tertainment will be given to ladies, and a reduction of fare made to such as put 
up at the public houses. A reduction of fare has also been secured on the princi- 
pal lines of travel. Thus all who are interested can attend this meeting, and at 
small expense. 

Educational Journals and other papers, friendly to the objects of the Associa- 
tion, are respectfully requested to insert this notice, 

Further particulars may be had by addressing the President, A. J. Rickoff, 
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Cincinnati, Ohio; Z. Richards, Washington, D. C.; D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass, ; C.S. Pennell, St. Louis; or the Secretary, J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, New 
York. By order of the Board. 

BROOKLYN, June 10th, 1859. J. W. B., Secretary. 





SabpatH Scuoon Convention,—A convention of the friends of Sabbath Schools 
was held at Racine on the 16th, 17th, and 18th ult., which was largely attended, 
and altogether a very interesting and profitable gathering. 

A similar Convention for Northweste:n Wisconsin, was held at Fond du Lac 
on the 24th ult. 





Mitton ACADEMY.—The anniversary exercises of this academy will take place 
on the 2d and 4th of July. Hon. Carl Schurz has accepted an invitation to ad- 
dress the literary societies connected with the institution on the evening of 
the 2d.—Janesville Gazette. 





WaytanD Untversity.—The annual examination of classes in Wayland Uni- 
versity took place on Monday and Tuesday, June 27 and 28. 
Commencement exercises took place on Wednesday afternoon, at the same 


place, at 2 o’clock. 





PLATTEVILLE.—The examination at the academy occupied the 28th and 29th 
ult; the 30th was devoted to the commencement exercises, and the Ist instant to 
a social gathering, a pic-nic, etc. 





Strate Teacuers’ AssociaTion.—lIt will be seen by the notice in another place 
that the annual meeting of the Association has been called in this city on the 26th 
inst. This was done for two reasons; to secure the presence of Chancellor Bar- 
nard (who is obliged to be absent during the month of August), and to give the 
teachers the benefit of the commencement exercises, and the inauguration of Dr. 
Barnard. Dr. McGuffey, the celebrated author and teacher, is to be present, and 
deliver an address before one of the societies connected with the University, and 
several other gentlemen are expected to take part in the exercises, increasinggthe 
interest of the occasion, and tending to connect together, in harmonious action, the 
different parts of our educational system. 

We confidently expect an interesting meeting, and hope that teachers general~ 
ly will endeavor to be present. As another number of the Journal will not be 
issued before the Association convenes, notice of the arrangements in regard to 
fares over railroads, and stage routes, entertainments at this place, ete, will be 
given in the papers generally. 





Iowa—N. W. Mills & Co., of Des Moines, commence this month the publication 
of a magazine entitled the Jowa School Journal, to be devoted to the Educational 
Interests of Iowa, and the dissemination of General Intelligence. $1,00 per an- 
num. 
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TAFTON.—-The closing exercises of the academy take place on the evening of 
the Ist instant. 





—_ 


BELOIT.—The annual commencement of the Beloit College, will take place on 
Wednesday tie 13th instant. 





Racine CoLLEGE.—The annual commencement of Racine College is appoint- 
ed to be held in Titus Hall, at Racine, on Thursday, July 28th ensuing. 





New Scnuoot House at MukwonaGo.—Proposals are advertised for building 
a new school house in District No. 3, of the village of Mukwonago, in this county. 
The building is to be of brick, 37 by 57 feet, and two stories high.— Waukeska 
Freeman. 





BOOK TAS Lf 


New Elementary Algebra, embracing the first principles of the science. By Chas, 
Davies, LL D., Professor of Higher Mathematics, Columbia College. New 
York: A. S, Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 John Street. 1859. 

This is a new and improved edition of the well known work of Prof. Davies, so 
long in use in our schools, 

It is characterized by conciseness, clearness, and both logical and mathemati- 
cal correctness of statement, illustratlon, and definition—and the changes and im- 
provements which have been adopted, make it a valuable exponent of the princi- 
ples of the interesting and important branch of mathematical investigation of which 
it treats, 





Robinson’s Algebras. An elementary treatise on algebra, designed as first lessons 
in that science. By H. N. Robinson, A.M. Tenth standard cdition. New 
York: Ivison & Phinney. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co, 

University Algebra. By the same author and publishers, 

These works are not so well known in this State as they are in the East, but 
wherever they have been used, they are warmly commended. 

The author is an accomplished mathematician, and experienced teachcr, pecu- 
liarly well fitted for the work of preparing text-books on his favorite study—and 
the works give evidence on every page, of the skill and fidelity of the compiler. 

One peculiarity of these treatises is the condensation, or shortening of compli- 
cated and tedious operations, and the simplifying of statement and illustration 
whenever expedient, so as not to sacrifice perspicuity to brevity, Having never 
used the books in the school-room, our opinion has been formed upon examina- 
tion only, but that examination has been continued for some time, and has been 
as carefully made as the pressing nature of our duties would permit; and we have 
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the testimony of several experienced teachers and good mathematicians, with 
whom we are acquainted, confirming the opinion that they are very valuable 
text-books. 


Robinson's Elements of Geometry. 

Robinson's Analytical Geometry and Calculus. 
Robinson's Surveying and Navigation. 
Robinson's University Astronomy. 

We have not had time to give the last named books as careful an examination as 
we gave the algebras, but we have looked over them enough to see that they are 
prepared on the same plan, and present the same excellencies as those first named. 
We find in the treatise on surveying several practical directions and simple illus- 
trations of methods of running boundary lines, and of subdividing tracts of land, 
not usually met with in the text-books; the variation and declination of the 
needle are fully treated of. 

The chapter on original surveys, and the duties of a surveyor, is original and 
interesting, and the whole work is well calculated not only to assist the practical 
surveyor, but to make through scholars, by developing thought and teaching in- 
dependence and self-reliance. 

The Astronomy is used in the State University, and we have been assured by 
Prof. Sterling that it is a good text-book in that branch of study. Taking the 
series as a whole, it is eminently worthy of the coasideration of teachers, and oth- 
ers interested in mathematical investigation. 





A School Register, for recording attendance, recitations, and deportment in classes, 
designed for the use of colleges, academies, and schools, by N. C. Brooks, A.M., 
President of the Baltimore Female College, and author of a series of Greek and 
Latin classics.) New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 John Street. 
1859, 

A register is a necessary part of a teachers outfit in the school-room, and a 
good one will be welcomed by every one who has charge of a school. 

This one has been prepared by a practical teacher, and will answer a good pur- 
pose, in assisting to classify the pupils in a school, show the attendance, deport- 
ment, etc. It is arranged for five days’ school in each week, and eleven weeks 
to the term, but }may be used for terms of any length, It is neatly bound in 
cloth, and with proper care will serve several terms in a large school. 





The Microscopist’s Companion ; a popular manual of practical microscopy, designed 
for those engaged in microscopic investigation, schools, seminaries, colleges, 
etc., and comprising selections from the best writers on the microscope, relative 
to its use, mode of management, preservation of objects, etc., to which is added 
a glossary of the principal terms used in microscopic science. By John King, 
M.D. Illustrated with one hundred and fourteen cuts. Cincinnati: Rickey, 
Mallory, & Co. 
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This new woik by Dr. King contains accurate descriptions of microscopes ot 
various, styles, and prices; directions for the use of the instrument; for the pre- 
paration of objects, and the chemicals necessary to use them, and a large amount 
of information on matters connected with microscopic observation generally. The 
work is worthy of a large circulation. 


JTints toward Physical Perfection, or the Philosophy of Human Beauty, showing 
how to acquire and retain bodily symmetry, health, and vigor, secure long life, 
and avoid the infirmities and deformities of age. By D. H. Jaques. New 
York: Fowler & Wells, 308 Broadway, 1859. 

The subject of physical education has of late received considerable attention, 
and educators generally, have learned by experience that the highest mental and 
moral cultivation can not be attained unless measures be taken to secure corres- 
ponding physical development, We welcome this book as a powerful advocate 
for a good cause, presenting, as it does, in a clear and simple style, ideas and ar- 
guments which appeal to the strongest feelings of our nature, our love of life, 
health, and beauty, enforcing the obligation upon us to learn and obey the laws 
of nature, if we wish to attain perfect manhood or womanhood, and embodying 
many valuable thoughts and facts in human physiology, hygiene, etc. It is beau 
tifully p: ated on fine white paper, and is profusely illustrated. We do not ac- 
cept all its theories, but commend it to our readers as a very interesting and use- 
ful work. 


The American Debater, being a plain exposition of the principles and practice of 
public debate, wherein will be found an account of the qualifications necessary 
to ‘a gcod deliberative orator, as also the mode of acquiring them, the rules of 
order observed in deliberative assemblies, debates in full, and in outline, on 
various interesting topics, numerous questions for discussion, forms of a consti~ 
tution for literary clubs, or debating societies, etc., ete. By James N. McElli- 
gott, LL.D., author of the “Analytic Manual,” ‘ Young Analyzer,” ete. Third 
edition. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 111 Lake Street. New York: Ivison & 
Phinney, 48 and 50 Walker Street. 

When we say that this work is‘ all that its title indicates it to be, we have 
given it the highest praise that we are capable of giving, and we are satisfied 
that if all our young men would give the book a careful perusal, it would benefit 
them materially, and fit them to take a place in the “debating school” or literary 
society, with pleasure to themselves and profit to their auditors, 


A Manual of Devotion, or Religious Exercises for the Morning and Evening of 
each Day in the Month. For the use of Schools and Private Families. By N. 
C. Brooks, A.M., President of the Baltimore Female College. New York: A. 
8. Barnes & Burr, Baltimore. J. W. Bond &Co. 1859. 

The exrcises in this book for each day consist of a hymn or two, a collection 
of texts from Scripture, to be read alternately by the teacher and his pupils and 
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a form of prayer to be used if thought best. The hymns seem to be judiciously 
selected, the texts of Scripture cover the whole ground of faith maintained by the 
church at large, and the forms of prayer are, in the main, simple and impressive. 

We think that the adoption of this or some similar work es a compromise be- 
tween those who favor, and those who oppose the reading of the Bible in school, 
would be a judicious measure, and tend to prevent the irritation and ill-fecling 
which must prevail where the matter is made a subject of discussion. 


Barnard’s American Journal of Education.—We beg to call the attention of 
our educational friends to this cyclopedia of education, It is unrivalled in this 
department of investigation. The Westminister Review freely admits, that 
“England has as yet nothing in the same field worthy of comparison with it.” 
Chancellor Barnard has deposited several sets of this work, handsomely bound in 
cloth, with the Superintendent of Public Instruction for sale,—five volumes, 
averaging over 800 pages each, with over thirty engravings on steel of the most 
distinguished of American educators. The price of the set is $12,50. Any or- 
ders addressed to the State Superintendent, or the editor of this Journal will be 
attended to promptly, and the work forwarded according to directions. 


The Great Republic Monthly for July is a superior number, giving nearly thir - 
ty articles, some of them well illustrated. ‘‘ Valparaiso” and ‘The Pawnbrok- 
ers of New York” are very interesting sketches, as are also the two entitled 
‘Gerald Massey” and ‘‘ Posthumous Poem of Frances 8. Osgood.” The paper, 
print and illustrations are much improved, aud the magazine is making its way, 
and making good its claims upon the reading public, As this number commen- 
ces a volume, now is the time to subscribe, See terms in the June numbor of 


the Journal. 


The Atlantic for July is received and presents ita usual variety of readable 
articles. The following is the table of contents for this month: ‘* Thomas Paine’s 
Second Appearance in the United States;” ‘‘ Of Books and the Reading There~ 
of;” ‘ After the Ball; ” “ Rock, Tree, and Man;” ‘ Chip Dartmouth ;” “Seen 
and Unseen;” ‘Percival;” ‘Zelma’s Vow;” ‘* Wm. Shakspeare, Attorney 
and Solicitor; ‘‘The Ministers Wooing; ‘The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table ;” ‘Art; ‘* Reviews and Literary Notices.” The publishers offer premi- 
ums of valuable books to any peison sending five, eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
subscribers names, accompanied with the money, as ihe rate of $2,00 for each 
subscriber. Address, Phillips, Sampson & Co., 13 Winter St., Boston. 


The Ladies’ Home Magazine for July is on our table, filled with good reading 
and good pictures. This is a first rate family magazine, especially valuable to 
mothers and house~keepers. We send it with the Journal to new subscribers for 
two dollars a year, 
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RAYMOND'S $10 FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. — 


The most valuable improvement of the age,which took the FIRST PREMIUM 
at the Maine State Fair in 1858, over all other Machines on Exhibition, Patent- 
ed, March 9, 1858. 


BOWEN & PARKER, OF MADISON, WISCONSIN, 


Having purchased the entire right of this State in the above mentioned machine, are now 

prepared to sell County and Town R'ghts, and machines, upon very liberal terms. 

This Machine takes jrom Eight to Sixty stitches to the inch, uses needles and thread of any 
size, and operates on thin or thick work. 

This machine dees lg J with all that is expe sive in the high priced machines, and .s so 
simple that any lady can learn to run it well in ha'fan hour, while it wilrun tor months with 
little liabiity of getting out of order, Raymond’s Ten Dollar Family Machine is just what is 
needed and wanted for all kin’s of tamily sewing, and will soon prove itseifto be an indispen- 
sable attachment to every well regulated family. 

With these advantsges we place it fearlessly before the public, with the full assurance that 
its real merits must be apparent to every discriminating eye. 

; READ THE FOLL:: WING: 
” From the report of the Committee on Machinery of the Ag. icultural Society of the State of 
Maine: 

‘- Whtle it is conceded by your committee that the Wheeler & Wilson machine, exhibited,is 
the vest of oll the machines, and that the other high priced machines exhibited, are excellent- 
ly const; wcted, ond perform their work admirably, vet your committee agree in the opin- 
ion that the RA' MOAD $10 MACHINE IS AMINENTLY SIMPLE, THOROUGH, AND 
FIRM. * * * * So fur as the several members of the committee can judge, they honest- 
ly believe, that thereis A FAR GRE‘TER DIFFERENCE IN THE PRIVE of the severak 
machines than in their USEFULNESS, and they consider ihe balance to be in favor of the 
RAYMOND MACHINE,” etc. 


Office in Madison, in PARKER’S JEWELRY [STORE, Next to the Old U.S. Block. 








EAST.—New favorite Route, via Detroit & Milwaukee and 
Great Western Railways. 


The First Class Side-Wheel Steamers ‘‘City of Cleveland,” Capt Heber Squier, 
*<Cloveland,” Capt. Dougall, will leave D, & M. R.R. Dock, foot of Main St. Milwaukee, 


12:00 M. Daily (Sundays excepted), for Grand Haven, arriving at 8:45 P.M, Detroit at 
6A.M., Suspension Bridge 450 P.M. Albany 4:40 A.M., New York 10 A.M. 
8-00 P.M. Daily for Grand Haven, arriving at 4:00 A.M., Detroit at 12,15P,M, Suspension 
Bridge 9°55 P,M., Albany 8°30 A.M., New York 1,30 P.M., Boston 4:00 P.M 

The 8 P.M. Boat on Saturday, connects with 4:00 A.M, Trainon Monday morning. 
Making close connections at Detroit with trains for all points East, and with Steamers for 


Cleveland. No kxtra Charge for Berths or State Rooms on the Steamers. Freight carried at 
extremely low rates, -vhich rates include Lake Insurance. Fare by this route less, and dis- 


tance shorter by ninety-six miles, than any other to the East, W. K. Murr, Supt. 
H. O, Wirson, General Western Agent, Milwaukee. Wm. Grauam, Freight Agent, Milwan- 
kee. TICKETS for saleat Mil. & Miss, Depot, Madison. A. G. Darwin, Ag’t. 





Chicago, St. Paul, & Fond du Lac Railroad.—Spring Ar- 
rangement, 1859. 
Until further notice, Two Trains Daily from Madison to Chicago, via Janesville, con- 
necting at Clinton with Racine and Mississippi Railroad for Beloit, ete. 
TRAINS LEAVE MADISON—Accommodation at 6 A.M; Express 12,26 P.M 
TRAINS LEAVE JANESVILLE—Accommodation 8,10 A.M.; Expres 2.30 P..M. 
TRAINS ARRIVE IN CHICAGO AT—Express 12,25A.M; Accommodation, 6,40 P.M 
Trains coming out of Chicago for Madison & Prairie du Chien, leave at 
Express 9.30 A.M; Accommodation 4 P.M. 
Connecting in Chicago with trains on \.ichigan Southern, Michigan Central, and Chicago & 
Fort Wayne Railroads, for East & South; 
FREIGHT TRAINS LEAVE DAILY, P.M. 


(= Passengers from Madison, going to Chicago on business, can go through without 
change of Cars, and make good connections with all trains East and South-West, 


E. D. ROBINSON, Gen’! Ticket Ag’t. G. L. DUNLAP, £upt. 
H. D. FILKINS, General Western Agent- 











